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THE CLASSICS AS A_ BASIS 
FOR THE STUDY OF 
WORLD WAR II 


By FRANK M. SNOWDEN, Jr. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


VER SINCE the Classical Investi- 

gation there has been considerable 

discussion about the integration of 

the classics with other school sub- 
jects, and particularly with the social 
studies, now, in many instances, the core 
of the curriculum. Much progress has 
already been made in this direction. Much 
more, however, needs to be done. The 
existing world crisis presents the classicist 
with a challenge both to siimulate the 
interest of his own students and to cor- 
relate his field with the social studies 
Such an 
effort is especially important today when 


and with contemporary events. 


from many sources come cries of the 
“essential’’ and the ‘‘non-essential,’’ from 
both the ‘‘educators’’ and the advocates 
of “‘education for defense and democracy.” 
The teacher of the classics must re-examine 
his field, and adapt his rich material 
to the times. The purpose of this article 
is to suggest some of the possibilities of 
contributions in this direction from the 
field of Greek literature and civilization. 


Since it is fashionable today when 
speaking of secondary education to talk 
in terms of projects and units of work, 
it might be well to employ current termi- 
nology which is readily understood. by 
those ‘‘educators’’ who find it difficult 
to consider subject-matter fields, particu- 
larly the classics, unless they are couched 
in such terminology. Furthermore it is 
time for the classicist, instead of ridicul- 
ing, to use such educational phraseology 
and methods. Otherwise the valuable and 
essential disciplines of the classics will run 
the risk of being misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted because of a failure to be 
translated into the only terms recognized 
by the Hence this article 
might be conveniently considered as a 
plan for a project entitled “‘Greek Civili- 
zation and the Present World Crisis” or 
“Modern Problems in Ancient Dress.”’ 
Such a project, following somewhat the 


“educators.” 


outline given below, could be profitably 
used not only in the integrated course of 
study, but also in junior and senior high 
schools offering ancient history, Latin, 
world civilization, and even courses re- 
cently introduced, such as ‘Backgrounds 
of Democracy” or ‘‘Sources of Ameri- 
can History.”’ 

Naturally, in college courses in classical 
civilization, in ancient literatures, and in 
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THE AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE MOVES 


S THIS ISSUE goes to press, the 
offices and Service Bureau of 
the American Classical League 

are being moved to Nashville, 
Tennessee, upon the joint invitation of 
Vanderbilt University, Scarritt College, 
and George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Henceforth mail for the American Classi- 
cal League should be addressed as follows: 
Membership dues and communications 
business matters should be 
addressed to the American Classical 
League, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Tennessee. 
Orders for material, 
requests for teaching aids, communications 


concerning 


Service Bureau 
concerning the Junior Classical League, 
and manuscripts for the Service Bureau 
should be addressed to Miss Dorothy Park 
Latta, Director of the American Classical 
League Service Bureau, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Manuscripts for THE CLASSICAL 
UTLOOK, books to be reviewed, and 
communications dealing with editorial 
matters and policies, should be addressed 
to the editor, Professor Lillian B. Lawler, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New 
York City; or to the associate editor, 
Professor W. L. Carr, Coiby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 


history there can be much correlation with 
modern problems. 


GREEK CIVILIZATION 
AND THE PRESENT WORLD CRISIS 


GENERAL AIMS OF THE PROJECT 


The general aims of the project are: 

1. The development of a_ historical 
perspective through a= study of certain 
aspects of Greek civilization related to 
the present world crisis. 

2. A realization of the value of a 
knowledge of Greek civilization and its 
contribution to an understanding of a 
considerable portion of modern thought, 
institutions, etc. 

3. Intelligent attitudes toward present- 
day problems, institutions, and especially 
democracy, through a study of their roots. 

4. <A better acquaintance with im- 
portant characteristics of authors read 
through a study of selections from the 


Greek 


masterpieces of 
translation). 


UNIT OF WORK I 


The Democratic Ideal 
Ancient and Modern 


literature (in 


A point of departure for this unit 
might be the study of Athens as repre- 
sentative of a Greek democratic state. 
The Funeral Oration of Pericles provides 
an admirable introduction to a study of 
the ideals of Greek democracy and would 
make more interesting reading in some 
cases than text books dealing with the 
period. The oration is pregnant with 
facts easily applicable to the present con- 
flict and would enliven an examination 
of the issues involved. Passages such as 
Thucydides ii, 39, and ii, 40, 2, are 
sufficient to illustrate this point. It 
would be almost impossible not to con- 
nect the ideas in these passages with 
current affairs. Such comparisons would 
convince the student of the significance 
of the well known line of Terence, ‘‘Nul- 
lumst iam dictum quod non sit dictum 
prius,”’ and would help in dispelling the 
malady of contemporary - mindedness 
which endangers education. 


UNIT OF WORK II 


Democracy vs. Totalttartanism 
Ancient and Modern 
The Persian Wars might serve to in- 
troduce this topic, with Herodotus, of 
furnishing delightful source 
Here are many parallels with 
the present which, if emphasized, would 
motivate the student. Both wars may be 
considered great climacterics in the world’s 


course, 
material. 


history, the outcome being as significant 
in one case as in the other. The Greek 
victories at Marathon and Salamis have 
been as far-reaching in their influence as 
an allied or Axis victory in this war 
promises to be in determining the shape 
of things to come. 


As a part of this unit, a consideration 
of Greek individualism and the inability 
of the Greek people to unite would be 
appropriate. Reading material for that 
rare successful Panhellenic union in the 
presence of the barbarian invader is amply 
provided in Herodotus. On the other 
hand, the collapse of the Greek states as 
the result of the “‘Balkanization”’ into 
a great number of parochial city-states 
could be illustrated by selections from 
Aristophanes and Demosthenes. 


UNIT OF WORK III 


World War — Ancient and Modern 


1. The Suppliants. This is one of 
the oldest extant tragedies in European 
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literature and has its significance for the 
present conflict. 

This play might be examined from 
the point of view of Sir Richard Living- 
stone in his article, ‘“The Rights of the 
Weak, a Modern Problem in Ancient 
Dress’’ (The Hibbert Journal for Oc- 
tober, 1940, 65-73). This writer sees 
in Aeschylus’ handling of the myth some 
of the issues at stake at present — the 
rights of the weak, the claims of humanity 
over aggression, and the wisdom of risk- 
ing a war in the interest of justice. 

2. Patriotism. Make use of the “‘pro 
patria mori’ motif in Greek and Latin 
literature. 

This, as well as several of the other 
units, would be acceptable to the advo- 
cates of “‘education for defense and de- 
mocracy.’’ The source material is abund- 
antly supplied in Greek literature, begin- 
ning with the earliest extant literary 
monuments. The Iliad presents a war of 
vindication of a principle of justice. All 
the Achaeans regard the wrong done to 
Menelaus as a common wrong done to 
all. They have a feeling of national 
solidarity which results in their subjecting 
themselves to one leader —— the earliest 
evidence of a Panhellenic sentiment. Yet 
the Greek poet, though recounting a con- 
flict between Greek and barbarian, reveals 
a sympathy so broad that Hector, a 
Trojan, from his first appearance to the 
very last line of the poem, evokes the 
sympathy of the reader. 

There is the testimony also of the 
elegiac poets who were the first to strike 
in European lyric poetry that spirit-stir- 
ring note which has been re-echoed so 
frequently in the centuries. Callinus of 
Ephesus set the model in his ‘‘For honor- 
able and noble it is for a man to fight 
the enemy for his land, his children, and 
his wedded wife.’’ This sentiment was 
employed again by Tyrtaeus and count- 
less other poets, until it received one of 
its best known versions in Horace’s 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 

Thucydides’ appeal to the Athenians 
to die for ‘“‘the school of Hellas’ in the 
Funeral Oration of Pericles could not be 
overlooked in this connection — an ora- 
tion that has been a pattern for many 
moderns, including Woodrow Wilson in 
his eulogy of American soldiers who 
died in World War I. 

3. Examples of Heroism and Sacrifice. 
Students who have read of the exploits 
of Colin Kelly, Jr. and ot'ser heroes at 
Pearl Harbor will enjoy literary associa- 
tion with the ancient prototypes of these 
men. The account of Pheidippides and 
his heroic errand; of Leonidas and the 
stand of the three hundred; of the Spartan 
who, when taunted with the threat that 
the sun would be obscured by the numer- 
ous arrows of the Persians, remarked, 
“O.K. We will fight in the shade!’’; the 
hurried haste of every man, woman, and 
child to finish the Long Walls — all 
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those heroic efforts would appeal to the 
modern student. 

4. Attitude Toward War and Peace. 
The Greek tragic writers present a body 
of evidence on this theme, that might 
well have been written for the current 
theatre. There are indications that the 
Greeks considered war futile —— futile to 
victor and vanquished alike. The horrors 
and waste of war. the deterioration of 
the human soul brought about by war, 
a deep sympathy for the conquered, the 
suffering of the sensitive soldier — all 
are vividly there. Aeschylus, for example, 
describes for the ages the horrors of war, 
in the Agamemnon, lines 437-444. In 
the same poet (Persians, 922-931) ap- 
pears a deep commiseration for the con- 
quered Persians, bemoaning the loss of the 


A HELVETIAN GIRL SPEAKS 


By FRANCES ANGEVINE GRAY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Across the Lake the Roman province lies, 
With a new governor late come from 
Rome. 
He has refused our leaders right to pass 
Through his dominions when we 
leave our home. 


The fields of western Gaul are wide and 
fair, 
While here our towering mountains 
gleam with snow. 
Though maids should not dispute what 
men decree, 
This is the land, these are the gods 
we know. 


My father has grown feeble, dreads the 
road. 
My sister’s babe is but a fortnight old. 
Our granaries spout up in fiery flood. 


Too late to falter, yet I shake with cold.- 


The leaping flames are blood across the 
moon. 

Our towns ablaze ring the horizon 
round. 

What is his name, that Roman governor? 

Caesar, I think. It has an ominous 
sound. 


flower of their youth. Cassandra, in 
the Trojan Women, lines 376-382, ex- 
presses the suffering of many a woman 
in her blazing denunciation of war. 
However, though Greek tragedy pic- 
tures vividly the horror of war and the 
wisdom of peace, history has preserved 
an interesting contrast —— that patriotic 
tradition, according to which Aeschylus 
fought at Salamis, Euripides was born on 
the day of the battle, and Scphocles led 
a chorus in the procession celebrating the 


victory. Furthermore, Aeschylus fought 
at Marathon along with his brothers so 
bravely that the Athenians ordered a 
painting to honor their deeds. And, 
finally, in his own epitaph, Aeschylus 
commemorated not his skill as a drama- 
tist, but his prowess as a warrior, an 
indication that he, like other Greeks, con- 
sidered a citizen’s first duty one to the 
state. 

5. Censorship and _ Propaganda. 
Censorship of the press and radio, long 
ago adopted in other countries at war, 
has been recently applied in this country 
and has brought about a re-examination, 
in the light of the exigencies of war. 
of our premises concerning civil liberties. 
Consideration of parrhesta in Greek de- 
mocracy could be appropriately treated 
in this connection, especially that Greek 
freedom of speech which permitted Aristo- 
phanes, before a large theatre audience, 
during one of Athens’ most serious 
struggles, openly and caustically to assail 
the policy of the government, and even, 
in some instances, to declare that Athens 
was wrong and her enemy, Sparta, right. 

Closely allied with censorship is propa- 
ganda, the derivation of which the classi- 
cist would certainly bring in, indicating 
the change from the religious (de propa- 
ganda fide) to the secular use of the 
word. As an example of propaganda, 
one might consider the Spartan use of 
Tyrtaeus’ songs, which had to be memo- 
rized by all citizens and sung at their 
banquets. 


* * * 

The author of this paper is con- 
vinced that the teacher of classics in the 
secondary school cannot stress too much 
the historical - cultural objectives and 
social science values of the classics. He 
should scrutinize and_ re-examine his 
material constantly, and adapt it to the 
demands of the hour in some such way 
as has been merely suggested in this 
article. Not only are there many other 
phases of Greek civilization which would 
serve to illuminate the present, but such 
a treatment applied also to Roman civili- 
zation would be valuable. Emphasis of 
the type indicated above is one of the 
most effective means of challenging the 
claim that the classics have little value as 
educative instruments and should, there- 
fore, be considered non-essential in second- 
ary education. 


THE PORTLAND 
DERIVATIVES TEST 


By MARY N. PAROUNAGIAN 
U. S. Grant High School, Portland, Oregon 


HE LATIN CURRICULUM 

Committee of the Portland, Ore- 

gon, high schools presents here- 

with the results of a Latin de- 
rivatives test given in three of our aca- 
demic high schools last May. 
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RESULTS OF THE LATIN DERIVATIVES TEST, Portland, Oregon 
| Latin Group |\Non-Latin Group 

Number taking the test 156 “| 163 

Average I.Q. I 117.06 117.24 
Average score i 79.34 I 48.37 
Highest score i 98 | 83 

Lowest score | 35 | 
Number scoring below 50 | + | 73 


Number scoring between 50 and 59 
Number scoring between 60 and 69 
Number scoring between 70 and 79 


Number scoring between 80 and 


co} © 


Number scoring between 90 and 


35 


10 57 

16 23 

7 

60 3 


7 


The test, consisting of one hundred 
words of Latin derivation, was compiled 
by our own committee, after consultation 
with several teachers of English. The 
test was of the multiple-choice type, with 
four choices for each derivative. A 
sample of the test appeared in THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK for October, 1941, 
page 3. In the first year of Latin in our 
schools derivatives are not studied in- 
tensively, and are used only as related 
words to assist in the memorization of 
the Latin vocabulary. 

The test was taken by 319 second- 
term students. Approximately half of 
them were completing their first year of 
Latin, while the other half were desig- 
nated as non-Latin, although 83 of them 
were studying one of the three modern 
languages offered in our schools. Any 
advantage which the 71 Romance lan- 
guage students enjoyed is cheerfully con- 
ceded. I.Q.’s were matched as nearly as 
possible, a procedure which resulted in 
a slight advantage for the non-Latin 
group. 

The results were compiled by our 
Research Department. They are sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. 


Although we had hoped that the 
results would be in our favor, the dif- 


ferential of 30.97 between the average 
scores of the two groups exceeded our 
expectations. Further, a study of the 
scatter chart reveals a number of interest- 
ing facts. The highest score made by a 
non-language student was 72, with an 
1.Q. of 127. The highest score of the 
non- Latin group, 83, was made by a 
Spanish student with an I.Q. of 129. 
With 83 as the highest score of the non- 
Latin group, the chart shows 81 Latin 
students with scores above that point. 
Although one Latin student scored as 
low as 35, the next score in that group 
was 48, with 61 non-Latin scores be- 
tween the two. 


Thus, the relation between scores and 
training seems to show a definite ad- 
vantage for the Latin-trained pupil in 
scope and comprehension of words in 
his own environment. 
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MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 


Translated by LILLIAN B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


Agnus erat Mariae, 
Lana nivea; 
Agnus ibat acriter 


Quocumque Maria. 
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This department is designed as a _ clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


“USE THE PICTURES" 

Mrs. Lenore Cummings, oi the Bangor 
(Maine) High School, writes as follows: 

“The last quarter of a century has 
seen a most striking advance in textbook 
illustration. In contrast to the meager 
illustrations of yester-year, in black and 
white, small, indistinct, imartistic, and 
from this distance highly ludicrous, to- 
day's books present a veritable art gallery. 
One turns the pages of a Latin textbook 
today and finds delightful reproductions 
of the works of Sargent, Forti, Maignan, 
Correggio, Michelangelo, and a host of 
others, together with bits from mosaics 
and tapestries, and graphic portrayals 
from an Italian edition of Vergil, pub- 
lished in Padua in 1608. 

“Let the busy teacher not pass by this 
artistry with a mere word. Make some- 
thing of these illustrations. Many have 
a wealth of detail which can be appre- 
ciated only when magnified. Even the 
town of modest means will furnish a 
few reading-glasses. And biest indeed is 
the school whose opulence provides a 
delineascope or opaque projector, the 
magic of which throws on the screen 
(or on the wall of the classroom), in 
clear relief and with faithful reproduc- 
tion of colors, anything and everything, 
from the pupil's rough sketch of the 
line-up of the Romans and Helvetians in 
battle array, to a full-page illustration 
in color of the parting of Aeneas and 
Dido. 

‘Seeing is believing. Seeing is appre- 
ciating. And seeing is understanding. 
Qua re, spectemus et videamus.”’ 


CLASSROOM FRIEZES 

The project described in the following 
letter, although worked out in a sixth- 
grade class in ‘Backgrounds of American 
History,’ could be suggestive to teachers 
of Latin and of history in junor high 
schools. 

Mrs. J. Kirk Graves, of the Treadwell 
School, Memphis, Tennessee, writes: 

“IT am working with a background 
course which begins with the dawn of 
history and goes through the age of 
discovery and exploration, preparing the 
children for American history in the 
seventh grade. We do everything that 
we possibly can to correlate art and 
handwork of all kinds, literature, ex- 
hibits, etc., with the unit being studied. 
The city library furnishes reading ma- 
terial and mounted pictures for us. We 
have hit upon the idea of making a 
classroom frieze for each of the units. 
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This motivates the art work and the 
reading. After we have read as much 
as we can on the unit, and looked at 
many pictures, we plan what we wish 
to include in our frieze. We try to 
draw some scene in the life of the people, 
something that will show their buildings, 
their dress, their domestic animals, their 
customs, etc. When we have decided upon 
the composition in general, we get a 
roll of wall paper as long as one side 
of the room. Upon the back of this 
we make our frieze. I usually let a 
few talented children do the outlining of 
the figures. For the actual painting we 
use show card colors. 
possible of 


I let as many as 
the boys and girls have a 
part in the painting. They work on 
it during art periods in school, and 
also at recess and after school. In my 
room there is a wide strip of bulletin 
board above the blackboard; to this the 
finished frieze is fastened with thumb 
tacks. 

“For the Greek unit, we showed the 
Panathenaic procession on the way to 
the Acropolis. The Acropoijis came out 
well in the painting, and the various 
figures in the procession showed variety 
and human interest. Odd details in their 
reading sometimes impressed the young 
artists, and appeared in the frieze; one 
part of the painting, for instance, showed 
a citizen dodging a jarful of water which 
was being thrown from the upper part 
of a house! 

“For the Roman unit we worked out 
a street scene outside the Colosseum. On 
one side we had a triumphal arch. In 
the distance, stretching off among the 
hills, was an aqueduct. In the foreground 
were groups of people. A little farther 
away was a group of children playing 
with hoops, balls, and toy chariots. Down 
the road came a lady, traveling in a 
litter borne by four slaves and accom- 
panied by a crowd of retainers. 

“Tam not much of an artist myself, 
and there have been difficulties: but the 
frieze idea has proved to be a good 
teaching device.”’ 


BULLETIN BOARDS 

Dr. John F. Gummere, of the William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
sends in a page from his bulletin board. 
It begins with these words: “‘As every- 
body knows, quotations from the classics 
and references to them are occurring con- 
stantly. Here are a few of recent occur- 
rence.” Three examples are then given. 
The first, quoting from an article in 
the magazine Life, goes as follows: “‘In 
the article on the ‘reconditioning of 
debs’ to continue getting tired, the ‘debs’ 
go away quoting the following, which 
is taken from Vergil’s first Eclogue (read 
this year by the Seniors) ——- ‘Deus nobis 
haec otia fecit,, ‘A god has made this 
leisure possible for us.’ The words in 
Vergil are spoken by a shepherd who 
is telling his friends about the great 
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emperor Augustus.” The second item ‘s 
a quotation from Oliver Wiswell, to the 
effect that all soldiers ought to be re- 
quired by law to read Caesar. The 
third item is also from Oliver Wiswell— 
a quotation, “Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria ambulare,”’ and a comment: “This 
is a parody of the world’s most popular 
and famous epitaph, written by Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus —- ‘Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori,’ ‘It is fit and proper 
to die for one’s country.’ Wiswell had 
to give up his horse: hence, when a 
friend hears about it, he quotes the line 
of Horace with the substitution of 
ambulare for mort. The Senior class read 
this line in Horace*a week ago.” 
THE CLUB AND INTEGRATION 

Mr. Thomas P. O'Loughlin, of Eras- 
mus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
has had outstanding success in the use 


LAST CALL! 


The American Classical League 
verse - writing contest for high 
school and college students closes 
March 13. The rules of the con- 
test appear in the December, 1941, 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, page 28. 


Please address all entries to Prof. 
Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, 
695 Park Ave., New York City, 
or to Prof. W. L. Carr, Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine. ; 


of his Latin club, Classica Sodalitas, as 
a means of articulating and integrating 
many subjects in the high school cur- 
riculum. He points out that in the club 
horizons are not so definite as they are 
in the classroom; and that while it is 
practically impossible to invite the teacher 
of another subject into a Latin classroom, 
it is entirely possible and highly desir- 
able to invite him to a Latin club meeting. 
Acting upon the slogan ‘Nihil humanum 
mihi alienum est,’’ Classica Sodalitas has 
listened to a talk on ‘‘What Price Latin?”’ 
by one English teacher, one on ‘‘Desi- 
derius Erasmus and the Printers’ by 
another English teacher, one on ‘The 
Classic Origin of Puppets’ by an art 
teacher, one on ‘The Debt of Modern 
Opera to Greek Tragedy’ by a music 
teacher, one on ‘The Classics and Char- 
acter Education’’ by an educational coun- 
selor, and one on “‘Ancient and Modern 
Sports’ by the chairman of the depart- 
ment of health education. Students found 
such programs of great interest; attend- 
ance, in fact, averaged over eighty for 
each meeting. Mr. O'Loughlin considers 
that he has just begun to scratch the 
surface in these experimental integrating 
programs, and plans to continue with 
them. 
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CABBAGES AND KINGS 


A DIALOGUE 
By MORRIS DIAMOND 
Townsend Harris High Schoo!, New York City 
Note This dialogue may be used as part of a 


radio program, or for a club meeting, or for a 
school assembly. 


George: Say there, Lennie, I can never 
get it in my head why capitol, the chief 
building of a state, is spelled with an 
-ol, while capital, the chief city, ends 
with an -al. They both come from the 
same word, don't they? 
they be spelled alike? 

Lennie: Sure, they originally came from 


Why shouldn't 


the same Latin word, caput. which means 
“head: but that doesn’t 
have to be spelled alike. 


mean they 


Cabbage comes 


from caput, too — and see how that’s 
spelled! 
George: Cabbage and capitol both come 


from caput? Say, take it easy! I have 
a weak heart. That's too much like 
“Cabbages and Kings’’ — all right in a 
story, but not in real life. 

Lennie: I mean it seriously. And that’s 
not all, either. Cabbage is not the 
strangest word that comes from caput. 
I know some that will really surprise 
you. Why, some of the stories in words 
are amazing. 

George: No more amazing than what 
you've just told me. What are you 
trying to do with the poor words? Make 
me think that—? 

Lennie: Think? That's just it! Words 
and thought — the two are inseparable. 
You'd think a lot better if you knew 
more words. 

George: What's the idea? 

Lennie: Words are the tools of thought. 
Without words we could not think. And 
if it weren't for Latin, we Americans 
could think only 40° as well as we 
do, for 60° of all the words in the 
English language are of Latin origin. 
What are these words which are so in- 
dispensable, and which, in spite of that, 
we take so much for granted? What 
are these words which we use and, I'm 
sorry to say, abuse so much? The words 
which roll from our tongues so easily 
are really important personages. They 
are living members of great families — 
families whose lineage goes back further 
into the dim recesses of time than that 
of the haughtiest aristocrat. Besides, each 
word has a story. Some of them are 
prosaic, others as interesting, as romantic 
as that of any member of Burke's Peerage. 
Let us examine so humble a word as 
cabbage. This word has an ancestry that 
goes back thousands of years. It has 
Latin and Italian forebears, French and 
Spanish cousins, some of them humble 
as peasants, others as haughty as the 
proudest earl or duke. It comes through 
Italian, and means ‘“‘little head;"’ but it 
goes back ultimately to the Latin word 
caput —— the same word that appears 
in the English expression per capita. 
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George: Well, if that’s true, when we 
ask for a ‘‘small head of cabbage’’ we're 
really asking for a ‘‘small head of a 
small head.’’ And if the vegetable man 
knows his etymology, he ought to give 
us Brussels sprouts! 

Lennie: You're away ahead of me! But 
at any rate, literally hundreds of words 
come from caput, just as does cabbage. 
Your proud chieftain and chief, captain 
and chef, capital and capitol, Cape of 
Good Hope and precipice, cattle and 
chattel, chapter and achieve and mischief, 
do not begin to exhaust the list of mem- 
bers of this ‘“‘cabbage family,’’ which, 
like a Hapsburg family, ramifies into a 
dozen lines in continental Europe, and 
appears in hundreds of forms in English 


as well —— and all of them descended 
from the Latin caput. 

George: Phew! 

Lennie: Caput means “‘‘head’’ in Latin. 


Chieftain and chief and captain, all 
“head men,’ came to English by way 
of French. Chef, the “‘head cook,’’ came 
the same way. Capital meant ‘‘chief 
goods,’ while your capital city is the 
“chief city.’" A cape is a ‘‘headland,”’ 
and you fall ‘“‘headlong’’ over a_ prect- 
pice. Cattle were —— and still are — 
the herder’s capital or property. And 
chattel, which also denotes property, has 
this variant form only because it came 
from Latin by way of French. A chapter 
is the ‘‘chief division’’ of a literary work. 
To achieve means to get to the ‘‘head’’ of 
a thing, while mischief means a bad ‘‘end”’ 
or ‘“‘head.” 
George: Why, you could write a story 
using only derivatives of caput! Listen! 
-In days of old proud chieftains seated 
in beautiful capitol buildings in their 
capital cities thought it a capital idea to 
raise capital by laying per capita taxes. 
In thus trying to achieve their ends they 
caused much mischief. In those days 
there wasn’t much difference between 
cattle and their owners, who were mere 
chattels; and people were driven to pre- 
cipttous ruin by men who recognized no 
other chief than the captain of the pantry, 
sometimes called the chef, master of the 
cabbage. 
Lennie: I'm in favor of capital punish- 
ment for people like you! But it takes 
no masterpiece to show in chapter and 
verse this amazing story of words. Your 
dictionary is a Burke's Peerage all by 
itself. 
George and Lennie: 

The chieftain’s chef 

And his cabbage are kin. 

In fact, they are brothers 


Under the skin. 
© 
For information on the new American 
Academy in Rome $300 prize scholarships 


address Mr. R. Guernsey, 101 Park Ave., 
New York’ City. 


MYTHOLOGY 
IN MODERN DRESS 


By MARJORIE CAMBRON 
High School, McMinnville, Tennessee 


MOST SUCCESSFUL lesson 
in mythology was taught in our 


sshool recently not to any 
cne group of students, but to 
the entire siudent body, in a chapel 


program sponsored by the Latin club, 
Senatus Populusque Romanus. 


I had assigned to my Vergil class the 
writing of a pageant in which all the 
major Roman deities would appear. This 
took much time and labor; but when it 
was finished we decided to have the 
Latin club stage it for the whole school. 

We called the finished product “‘A 
Lesson in Streamlined Mythology, or 
A Day on Mt. Olympus.”’ To help those 
of our audience who had never studied 
Roman and Greek mythology, we pre- 
pared mimeographed programs listing the 
names of the deities, their divine claims. 
and the names of the students impersonat- 
ing them. A_ reader (representing a 
model Latin teacher of the year 1950) 
and a pianist (an alumna of the Latin 
club) furnished the background for what 
proved to be a very colorful pageant. 

Twenty-three gods and goddesses ap- 
peared in the performance, each of them 
clad in modern dress appropriate to the 
nature of the divinity portrayed. Jupiter, 
for example, was impressive in his uncle’s 
full dress suit. Juno’s white ‘‘formal’’ 
was cut on Grecian lines. Mars was in 
khaki, and wore a helmet left over from 
World War No. I. The rainbow goddess, 
Iris, was lovely in a long, trailing, veil- 
like dress of varying hues. Mischievous 
Cupid (borrowed from the grammar 
school) was on hand carrying his bow 
and arrows, and with his brief satin shorts 
supported by one criss-cross strap. Vesta, 
dressed as a nun, was purity itself, as 
she entered to strains of Ave Maria. 
Pluto, with his villain’s moustache and 
black shirt, was made even more terrify- 
ing by a crown bearing a swastika. Bac- 
chus, with slouch hat and drunken 
swagger, was a “‘riot.”’ 

The pageant opened as Aurora, in a 
fussy pink organdy dress and matching 
hair ribbons, ushered in the dawn. She 
was followed by the sun god Apollo — 
a Don Juan in tweeds. 

The pageant proceeded through the 
day’s events. Jupiter and Juno sat on 
white elevated thrones and ordered the 
affairs of heaven and earth. Jupiter, 
true to his reputation, was intrigued by 
every pretty goddess who came his way, 
and kept his ox-eyed wife in a jealous 
frenzy. 


In proof of their anthropomorphic 
natures, the king and queen _ ordered 
nourishment early in the day. Hebe, 
cupbearer of the gods, attired as a French 
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maid, proved to be too clumsy, and was 
forced to yield her position to Ganymede, 
dressed as a bell boy. Fleet Mercury, 
accoutered as a messenger boy, hurriedly 
dispatched urgent messages. 
Beautiful Venus reluctantly married the 
limping Vulcan, with Hymen officiating 
in ecclesiastical garb. Flora, of course, 
furnished nuptial flowers. Neptune, in 
beach clothes, was on hand with a 
pitcher of water to revive Ceres when 
news came that Proserpina had _ been 
kidnapped. 


Finally, at the close of day, stately 
Diana, goddess of the moon, resplendent 
in white net and tinsel, gathered all the 
deities together, and lulled them to rest 
around the thrones of their Majesties, 
Jupiter and Juno. 


That lesson in mythology is one the 
boys and girls will long remember. 


vv © 
SMITING THE THIGH, 


A WIDESPREAD GESTURE 
OF GRIEF 


By EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 


OME GESTURES are so instinc- 

tive that they seem to be char- 

acteristic of humanity in general 

rather than of individuals or 
nations. Among them we may perhaps 
include smiting the thigh, a method of 
indicating deep grief, distress, or anxiety 
that was employed by widely scattered 
peoples of antiquity. 

In the oldest Greek literature there 
are several examples of this way of ex- 
pressing woe. When Ulysses, after having 
undergone numerous wanderings and 
hardships, finally reached his native land 
under circumstances which made every- 
thing seem strange to him, he groaned 
and struck his thighs with his hands 
(Odyss., xiii, 198), and Méetaneira 
wailed and smote her hips because of 
anxiety over the safety of her son Demo- 
phoon (Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
245). The same gesture was used under 
heart - rending circumstances by Asius 
(Iliad, xii, 162), Ares (tbid., xv, 113), 
Patroclus (1bid., xv, 397), and Achilles 
(1bid., xvi, 125). Homer expressly 
states that Ulysses, Ares, and Patroclus 
struck their bodies with their hands flat 
or open, and he uses the dual number 
of the word for thigh. At a much later 
time Nicostratus, the secretary of the 
Agathocles who was a minister of Ptolemy 
Philopator, slapped his thigh repeatedly 
on receiving a message amid the harrowing 
events that led to the death of his master 
(Polyb., xv, 27, 11). In this account 
the word for thigh is in the singular 
number. 


The gesture was common among the 
Romans also. Quintus Fabius Maximus 
struck his thigh in anguish as he saw 
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his headstrong colleague Minucius being 
outgeneraled and worsted by Hannibal 
(Plut., Fab., xii, 1-2). When Pompey 
the Great learned that he had been ap 
pointed to carry on the war with 
Mithridates and Vigranes he hit his thigh 
with his hand to dissemble iis real feel 
ings (Plut., Pomp., xxv, 5). 

Greek and Roman 
records of similar use of the hand among 


authors — preserve 
other nations. Xenophon (Cyr., vu, 3, 
6) tells us that Cyrus the Great struck 
his thigh upon learning of the death in 
battle of his devoted friend Abradatas. In 
147 B.C. Hasdrubal, the leader of the 
Carthaginians, smote his thigh again and 
again as he heard the peace terms that 
meant the destruction of his country 
xxxix, Z,. $). 
Mediterranean pirates against whom the 
Gabinian law was directed struck their 
thighs in mock alarm as their captives 
held before them the threat of retribution 
(Plut., Pomp., xxiv, 7). 


Some of the 


‘The nationality 
of these offenders is not given, but the 
pirates in general were made up of “‘the 
ruined men of all nations” (Mommsen), 
and there is no reason to doubt that the 
gesture was understood by them all. It 
is also attributed to grieving Thracian 
women by Ovid (Met., xi, 81); “Et 
conata femur maerenti plangere dextra.”’ 

Other references to the gesture are 
given by C. Sittl Die Gebdrden der 
Griechen und Rémer, p. 21, and by the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, under the 
word femur. 

The Hebrews, too, expressed anguish 
in this way: “Cry and howl, son of 
man; for it shall be upon my people, it 
shall be upon all the princes of Israel: 
terrors by reason of the sword shall be 
upon my people: smite therefore upon 
thy thigh’’ (Ezekiel, xxi: 12). In com- 
menting upon ‘“‘percussi femur meum”’ in 
the Vulgate rendering of Jeremiah, xxxi: 
19, Saint Jerome says: ‘‘Quod dolentis 
et plangentis et super errore  pristino 
plorantis indicium est ut femur manu 
percutiat . . .”’ 


An amusing story over a_ hundred 
years old shows that the gesture has 
survived in modern Italy. A Neapolitan 
girl who was far from elated by a pro- 
posal of marriage brought to her by a 
foreign lady acting as a go-between struck 
her thigh several times with her right 
hand. Being more intimately acquainted 
with Italian entomology with 
Italian gestures, the lady exclaimed: ‘‘Di 
grazia, we are by ourselves. You may 
feel free to rid yourself of that pest.” 
(Andrea de Jorio, La Mimica degli 
Antichi Investigata nel Gestire Napoletano 
[Naples, 1832], p. 150.) 

It may be noted also that Sam Weller 
“smote his leg’’ on seeing the sad plight 
of an old friend (Dickens, The Pickwick 
Papers, Chap. 45). 

Although many peoples of antiquity 


instinctively struck the thigh or thighs 
in times of distress or anxiety, the gesture 
may not have been instinctive originally, 
but may have had its basis in a_ folk 
belief or popular psychology. Many ot 
our mental and physical attributes were 
supposed to have their seats in definite 
parts of the body. tor instance. courage 
and other qualities in the heart, memory 
in the ear, and laughter in the spleen. 
The head, beard, and knees were touched 
or clasped under various circumstances. 
Such considerations have led to the 
guarded suggestion that the knees, which 
suppliants appealed to and grasped, were, 
together with the thigh bones. one of 
the seats of the soul. A persen in distress 


A ROMAN BALLISTA 

The American Classical League Service 
Bureau has for sale plans and instructions 
for the construction of a model of a 
Roman ballista over three feet in length. 
Technical knowledge of draftsmen’s plans 
is necessary for the correct interpretation 
of these instructions, as they were made 
by a professional. It is suggested that 
the teacher who desires to use them ar- 
range for the assistance of an instructor 
of manual training. or some other person 
who has had experience in this field. 
The model. if constructed accurately, will 
actually shoot arrows several yards. The 
price of the plans, including detailed 
instruction sheets, is $1.00. Address the 
American Classical League Service Bureau, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


might strike the thighs rather than the 
knees because it was more convenient to 
do so. 

The gesture of striking the thigh was 
frequently employed by the ancients in 
public speaking (Lucian. Rh. Pr., 19: 
Cic;, Beut., 278: Sen., Dial:, ii; 
19,4; Qumt., inst. Orat.; xi. 3, 123).. 
It had more than one meaning when 
employed in the dance, as we may see 
from Dr. Lillian B. Lawler’s article, 
“Flat Hand’ in the Greek Dance,’’ in 
this issue of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, 
which gives additional examples of this 
method of indicating grief. 

(The suggestion made at the end of 
the next to the last paragraph is taken 
from an advance review copy of a book 
by R. B. Onians, Origins of Greek and 
Roman Thought, Mainly concerning the 
Body, the Mind, the Soul, the World, 
and Fate [Cambridge: at the University 
Press}. pp. 174-175. Publication will 
doubtless be delayed until world affairs 
become more settled. The volume is 
strikingly original and should prove to 
be one of the most important classical 
books of this decade.) 
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“FLAT HAND” 
IN THE GREEK DANCE 


By LILLIAN B. LAWLER 


Hunter College 


DDLY ENOUGH, one of the 
most neglected of ail phases oi 
ancient civilization in the re 
search of scholars. up to com 
paratively recent years, at least, has been 
the Greek dance. As a result, one who 
would attempt to understand that dance. 
or to envisage some of iis greatness, 
must constantly encounter a great array 
of unsolved or 


half-solved problems 


touching the basic elements of the art 
He must wrestle, for instance, with in 
numerable difficulties of terminology: he 
must be forever stopping to ferret) out 
just what the Greeks really meant by 
this or that phrase or dance name, turn 
ing over various possibilities. seeking 
literary, linguistic, metrical. and archaeo 
logical enlightenment, and looking for 
analogies in the dances of other peoples. 
ancient and modern. In this way, slowly 
and with infinite care, he may lay a 
foundation for an appreciation of what 
must have been as great an art of the 


dance as the world has ever scen 


Among the words and phrases. still 
only partly understood by modern stu 
dents of the Greek dance are many names 
of schemata. or dance figures. Schemata 
were brief of execution: some of them 
in fact, would require but a few seconds. 
They were, however. distinctive: and 
sometimes one schema, repeated frequently. 
gave a whole dance its essential character. 
In a way. the names of schemata are 
even more important than are the names 
of dances proper. 
speak ‘‘candid 
dance in action. 


Schemata are, so to 
shots’ of the 
Names given to them 


camera 


are almost invariably meant to be de 
scriptive; they can, if we endeavor to 
comprehend them correctly. give us a 
quick and vivid glimpse of the Greek 
dancer, as more formal names of full 
dances can never do. 


In the list of dance schemata the 
exact significance of which never 
been completely established there is one 
called by the Greeks 
Literally, the words seem to mean “‘hand 
flat down.” But just what this 
schema? How was it used, and in what 
sort of dance? Did it have a symbolic 
significance, or was it purely for aesthetic 
effect? Let us look into the ancient record 
and see what can be found. 


“cheir kataprenes.”’ 


Our two best and most specific in- 
formants on the Greek dance are Pollux 
(of the second century after Christ) and 
Athenaeus (of the late second and early 
third centuries). Both of these writers 
mention our schema. Pollux (iv, 105) 
says definitely that it belongs to the 
tragic dance; Athenaeus (xiv, 630 a) 
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merely lists it among’ other dance 
schemata. 
For the most 


the Greek 
“cheir kataprenes’’ 


part, commentators on 
dance have not discussed 
extensively, nor made 
many suggestions as to its use. They have 
variously as “‘hand-slant 
ing. ‘‘with the 


interpreted it 
down,” 
and even, by faulty reading of the Greek 


hand turned 


A HOMEMADE 

’ CATAPULT 
The illustration shows a model 
of Miss Mildred Simmons, of the 


Pierce Junior High School 


Pont. Michigan. It is taken from 


p of a catapult made by the students 
Grosse 
\> 
the University of Michigan publica 
ton Latin Week in) Michigan.’ 
and is reproduced here by courtesy 


of the Department of Latin of the 


University of Michigan The bul 
letin. which is report the 
activities of Michigan teachers in 
1941 was prepared by Professor 
¥ James | Dunlap from letters, pho 
tographs of exhibits ind newspa 


per clippings which were sent in 
by Michigan Latin teachers. Copies 
may be obtained from the Latin 
University of Michi 
gan. Ann Arbor 


Department 


texts, “hand wandering down” or “‘hand 


placed under hand.” Kurt Latte 
Saltationibus Graecorum Capita) Quin 
que.’ Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche 


Band 
1913, pp. 19-20) devotes more attention 


to the 


und Vorarbeiten. Giessen. 


schema than do most modern 
writers. He interprets it as meaning “with 
the hand turned palm to the ground.” 
and regards it as the antithesis to another 
schema, the one known as “‘cheir sime.”’ 

To try to get some new light on the 
meaning of the schema, we must scruti- 
nize closely the exact significance of 
katuprenes elsewhere in Greek literature. 
We find it very common. for example, in 
In Iliad xv, 113-114, Ares 
thighs kata- 
in deep grief for his dead son 
Ascalaphus. 


epic poetry. 
smites his own ““chersi 
prenessi, 
Likewise. in the same book. 
lines 397-398, Patroclus grieves at the 
Greek 
“chersi 
kataprenessi.”” [ine 398 is, in fact, a 
duplication of line 114. 


sight of the Trojans near the 


ships, and smites his own thighs 


In’ Iliad) xvi, 
792, Apollo stands behind Patroclus, and 
smites the mortal’s back and_ shoulders 


violently ‘“‘cheiri kataprenei,”’ to prevent 


him gaining a_ victory over the 
Trojans. Frequently in the J/liad the 
same gesture is indicated without the 
actual use of kataprenes —— as, for ex- 


ample, in xvi, 125, where Achilles, in 
grief and distress as the Trojans set fire 
to a Greek ship, smites his thighs (mero 
plexamenos) ; or in xvi, 702-711, where 
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Apollo thrice strikes Patroclus ‘“‘cheiressi 
athanatesi,”” and withdraws 
“fearful of the wrath of 
In Odyssey xin, 1064, 
anger strikes the ship of 
“cheirt kataprenei”’ and fastens 


Patroclus 
from combat, 
the archer-god.”’ 
Poseidon in 
Odysseus 
it firmly to the bottom of the sea by 
the blow. in the same book, lines 198 
199, Odysseus, back in his own country. 


and failing to anything he 


sees, groans in distress and smites both 


recognize 


thighs “‘chersi Later, in 


Odussey xix. 467, Odysseus’ old nurse 
takes his scarred foot in her flattened 
palms. ‘‘cheiressi kataprenessi.”’ Several of 
these passages. and many others as well. 
are discussed by Dr. Eugene S. McCartney. 
Thigh. a 
Grief.’ in’ this 
issue of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 
Outside of the epic. we find the word 
in Various connotations. 


in his article, “Smiting the 


Widespread Gesture of 


Hippocrates, for 
instance, On Fractures, 40, recommends 
that in dislocations of the arm the joint 
be pushed back into place and the fore- 
arm turned to a flat position (‘‘es to 
kataprenes’). Hesychius, a lexicographer 
of unknown date, defines kataprenes as 
“kata prosopon, epi stoma. katopheres’’ 

“towards the face. to the mouth, turned 
down.” 

Quite evidently, as can be seen from 
these examples. the idea of ‘‘flatness’’ is 
an essential one in the interpretation of 
the werd. would seem to be 
clear that there is usually implicit in the 
word the 


Also, it 


of flatness toward 
toward some part of 
one’s own or another's body. or toward 
some external object. The idea of ‘‘down- 
ward’’ seems present at times. but absent 
at others. 


concept 


something else - 


Translated into terms of the dance. 
then, the expression 
might 


“cheir kataprenes”’ 
well seem to denote, as it most 
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often does in the epic, a slap with the 
flat of the hand, directed at some part 
of the dancer's own person, or at some 
other person or thing. 

But is there any precedent in_ the 
Greek dance for so humble an action as 
indeed. In the same 


list of schemata in Athenaeus (xiv, 630 


a slap? There 1s, 
a), and in fact just two words before 
“cheir kataprenes,”’ is listed hekaterides, 
a schema variously interpreted as alternate 
slapping of the thighs (cf. Pollux iv. 
102) or alternate kicking of the thighs 
(cf. Hesychius, s.v. hekaterein). It would 
seem likely that the essence of hekatertdes 
is the idea of whether | of 
hands or of feet. In that case, 


alternation, 
“cheir 
hataprenes’ might denote a slap or slaps 


with one hand, hekatertdes alternating 
slaps with one hand after the other. or 
Incidentally, in the list 


of schemata given by Pollux, 


alternating kicks. 
“cheir kata 
precedes ‘“xylou 


prenes’ immediately 


paralepsis,’ which has recentiy been in 
terpreted as a gesture of beating with a 
In the corresponding list of Athe 
(xiv, 630 a) the 


club. 
naeus same two 
schemata appear also, although not in 
juxtaposition. 

There are innumerable ancient art 
representations of dancing figures which 
seem to show a slapping gesture. An 
Ionic black-figured deinos in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. for instance (No. 
13.205), shows a flute-player and six 
dancers. most of 


heads. backs. 


whom slap their own 
thighs. and legs, 
one another. as they perform a 


or slap 
“'step- 
In the Metro 
politan Museum in New York City the 


hop” dance near an altar. 


three komast dancers 
on an early sixth-century cylix (22.139.- 
): 


gesture is used by 


also, by numerous  Daionysiac 
dancers — by a Maenad and a satyr on a 
(17.230.5;; by 
two satyrs and a Maenad on a column 
530 BA: (24.97 : 


satyrs on an 


mid-sixth-century cylix 


crater of about 
and by two Athenian 
amphora of the sixth 
(26.60.29). 

Heinz Schnabel. in his Kordax 
(Munich, Beck, 1910, pp. 27-28), re 
fers to several representations on Corinthian 
vases of slapping the thighs with the open 
hand: he regards this form of slapping 
as characteristic of the dance of comedy, 
the kordax. Vincenzo Festa (‘‘Sikinnis.”’ 
in Memorie della R. Accademia di Archeo- 
logia, Lettere. e Belle Arti di Napoli, III] 
1918, Part II, pp. 35-74). cites vase 
paintings which illustrate a ‘‘flat hand” 
in settings the sikinnis, 
the dance of the satyr play. Festa in 
terprets this ‘‘flat hand’’ in the sikinnis 
not as a slap, but as a very, very old 
gesture of pointing towards the pudenda, 
for the magical warding off of evil. Louis 
Séchan, likewise (La danse  grecque 
antique, Paris, de Boccard, 1930, p. 82, 
note 49), points out the frequency with 
which the flat hand is shown in repre- 


century 


which suggest 


| 
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sentations of dancing satyrs. Again, 
illustrations in numerous works on the 
dance (among them Fig. 49 in Séchan) 
show the use of the gesture to denote 
the smiting of the top of the head with 
the open hand in the funeral dance. 

As one iooks over the many _ repre- 
sentations of the slapping gesture in 
ancient art, he notes that in most cases 
the performer using the gesture is male. 
However, in Dionysiac and tunereal con- 
notations female dancers also use the 
gesture. 

We come now to the significance of 
the schema. It is certainly very old. In 
funeral dances its meaning is, of course, 
self-evident —~— the beating of the head 
or of the breast in grief (cf., e.g., Euri- 
pides, Suppliants 72, 87, 604; Phoen. 
Women 1351). Dr. Eugene S. Mc- 
Cartney, in his article on ‘“‘Smiting the 
‘Thigh,’’ shows clearly that the slapping 
of the thigh, in the period of the Greek 
epic, and also among peoples ancient and 
modern, in all parts of the world, de- 
notes distress, grief, displeasure, or anger. 
The slapping of another person obviously 
indicates anger or hostility. Strangely 
enough, the same gesture could be used 
to denote joy. Carl Sittl (Die Gebdrden 
der Griechen und Romer, Leipzig, Teub- 
ner, 1890, Ch. II, 1, e) iists repeated 
slapping of one’s own thigh with the 
palms as a gesture indicating great glee; 
and as we have seen, it is found fre- 
quently —— as is also the slapping of 
the chest —— in art representations of 
komastic dances. In the same type of 
dance the gesture is found in the sportive 
slapping of other persons by the dancer. 
Other uses of the gesture might be im- 
plicit in the fact that among the ancient 
Greeks ritualistic beatings, to induce 
fertility and to drive evil or sin out of 
the person so beaten, were often per- 
formed, rhythmically and to music, in 
the manner of a dance, as they have 
been from prehistoric times among many 
other peoples of the world. 

It will be recalled that Pollux (iv, 
105) specifically says that ‘‘cheir kata- 
prenes’’ was a gesture used in the dance 
of tragedy. In this connection we must 
bear in mind the fact that gesture was 
regarded by the Greeks as a part of the 
dance: and that, especially in the arti- 
ficial medium of Greek drama, the 
gesture of a character, accompanying 
rhythmical speech, would be thought of 
as identical with a dance gesture. There 
is, then, in Greek tragedy, abundant 
opportunity for the use of the gesture. 
On the analogy of the epic, we may as- 
sume that the slapping of the performer's 
thigh was used frequently to express 
distress or displeasure. This we may 
doubtless regard as the tragic form of 
the gesture, par excellence. Furthermore, 
there often appears in tragedy what is 
known as a Rommos—a dirge or lament, 
chanted by a character or the chorus, or 


both, with an accompaniment of gestures 
of mourning, conspicuous among which, 
as we have noted, is the smiting of the 
breast or the head. In fact, the word 
kommos is derived from koptein, 
strike.’” In addition, we find occasional 
Opportunity in tragedy for the use of 
the hostile form of the gesture — a real 
or threatened striking of another person. 

Greek frequently burlesqued 
tragedy, in the dance as well as in plot 
and dialogue. In addition to a burlesque 
form of the tragic gesture, there would 
be in comedy ample opportunity for the 
use of the hostile or sportive form of 
the gesture. Readers of Aristophanes will 
recall several plays in which vigorous 
slapping has a part. Here, of course, 
we call to mind the slapping gestures 
in art representations usually identified 
as portrayals of the kordax, the dance 
of comedy. 


comedy 


It would seem fairly certain, from the 
art objects and from the nature of the 
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Are you worried about your income 
tax? Why not become a Patron of the 
American Classical League? The $25 
which you would then pay the League 
would be ‘“‘deductible.” Or if not a 
Patron, why not become a Supporting 
Member, and deduct $5 a year? 


gesture itself, that the satyr play made 
most extensive use of our schema. Un- 
fortunately, so little of the satyr drama 
has come down to us that we are unable 
to strengthen this conciusion with the 
aid of literary evidence. It may be signifi- 
cant, however, that in the Cyclops of 
Euripides (228), Silenus tells, obviously 
with illustrative gestures, of a fictitious 
beating which he has received at the 
hands of imaginary thieves. 

Closely akin to the use of the gesture 
in the satyr play would be its use in 
Dionysiac rituals and dances. Here the 
underlying significance might well be the 
stimulation of fertility and the averting 
of evil, not exactly in the manner of 
Festa’s suggestion, but rather by an ex- 
tension of the idea of ritualistic beating. 

One question remains: Are _ there 
parallels for a slapping gesture in the 
dances of other races? There are, in 
great numbers. In fact, one author, Curt 
Sachs (in World History of the Dance, 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1937, 
28, 38-39) recognizes the ‘‘slap-dance”’ 
as a definite type, and sees in it the 
working off of excessive energy, particu- 
larly among primitive tribes. ‘‘Slap- 


dances’’ may be seen today in New Zea- 
land, the Caroline and Andaman Islands, 
and Samoa, as well as in parts of central 
Europe. 

There seems good 
linguistic, literary, 
anthropological, that the dance schema 
which the Greeks called “‘cheir kataprenes’’ 
Was a gesture of smiting or of slapping 
one’s own body or that of another with 
the flat, open hand. 


evidence, then, 
archaeological, and 


BOOK NOTES 


Note: Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for 
review, are mentioned in this department. 


Latin for Americans: First Book. By 
B. L. Ullman and Norman E. Henry. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 
Pp. xv + 422 + xxxi. $1.68. 

The present book, the fourth edition 
of a beginner's Latin book prepared by 
these authors, is more than a revision of 
previous editions. In format, in typog- 
raphy, and in the style of its illustrations, 
it is obviously something ‘‘different.’’ To 
this reviewer a still more important dif- 
ference is the change from a formal to 
a functional approach in the teaching of 
vocabulary, inflections, and syntax. That 
is to say, the Latin reading selection 
comes first in each lesson, while the 
discussion of and drill on vocabulary and 
grammar follows and is based on the 
Latin story. Furthermore, the total 
amount of Latin reading material has 
been considerably increased. ‘‘Thought 
Questions’ in English follow each Latin 
passage. Also, the number of English 
essays entitled ‘‘Glimpses of Roman Life”’ 
has been increased. Each of these essays 
is followed by ‘‘Questions for Discussion”’ 
and references for supplementary reading. 
The illustrations, whicn are more numer- 
ous and more attractive than those of 
any former edition, ‘‘are an essential part 
of the instructional material,’’ whether 
that instruction is directed toward learn- 
ing Latin or toward achieving a better 
understanding of contemporary American 
life through an increased knowledge of 
our classical heritage. Some fifty of 
these illustrations are in color. English 
derivations from Latin and other Latin 
elements in English have a_ desirably 
large place in the present edition. In 
short, the book as a whole would seem 
to justify its title and the implication of 
that title to the effect that Latin, as pre- 
sented in this book, has something for 
Americans of today — and something 
very good for them. A Second Book is 
in preparation. —wW.L.C. 


Latin and the Romans: Book One. By 


THE 


Thornton Jenkins and Anthony Pelzer 

Wagener. Boston: Ginn @ Co., 1941. 
Pp. xv + 460. $1.68. 

This new Ginn book appears in the 
large format now somewhat in vogue 
for Latin books, and first adopted by 
Pharr for his Vergil. The distinguishing 
feature of the Jenkins and Wagener book 
is the grouping of the teaching material 
into six topical “‘units.”’ The teaching 
material thus treated consists of two 
introductory lessons, fifty-eight regular 
lessons, and twelve reviews. The six 
topical units have the following captions: 
“Introductory,” ‘“The Romans and Their 
Tanguage.”” ‘“‘Life in a Roman City,” 
“The Training, Interests, and Amuse 
“The Roman 
Home and the Life of the Family,’’ ““The 
Character of a True Roman and His 
Service to His Country.’” The Latin 
stories, the English essay, and the pic- 
tures found in each lesson included in 
a given unit deal with some phase of 
the general topic indicated by the caption 
of that unit. Inflections, syntax, and 
vocabulary are taught in a functional 
way. A typical lesson consists of an 
introductory picture, brief “‘Preliminary 
Remarks,” a Latin story with notes, 
‘Grammar Notes’’ (paradigms, rules, and 
the like), exercises (including a vocabu- 
lary to be “‘learned’’), a short English 


ments of the Romans,” 


essay on ‘‘Roman_ Background,’’ and 
finally a ‘Supplementary Story’ in 
Latin with notes and comprehension 


questions. The illustrations in the book 
are numerous and attractive, three of 
them double-page inserts in color. In 
typography and general make-up, the 
book shows the results of careful plan- 
ning and expert craftsmanship. A Book 
Two is in preparation. —W.L.C. 
Language in Action: A Guide to Ac- 
curate Thinking. By S. I. Hayakawa. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1941. Pp. xiii + 345. $2.00. 


The author of this challenging book 
is a Canadian citizen of Oriental descent 
who is teaching English in a college in 
Chicago. Even so, his chief interest in 
writing this book was not comparative 
linguistics. He is concerned rather with 
the sociological implications of any given 
language in its own speech community. 
And, unlike most writers in this field, 
he does not stress the marvelous useful- 
ness of language. Rather he is alarmed 
at the grave individual and social dangers 
involved in the misuse of language. As 
the subtitle of his book implies, he is 
chiefly interested in language as an in- 
strument of thought and he hopes that 
the book will serve to counteract the 
tendency, which he finds in educated and 
ignorant alike, to confuse words with 
things, signs with symbols, emotional 
appeals with verifiable statements of fact. 
The author is the more alarmed over 
this undeniable tendency, because we are 
all being deluged with words these days 


CLASSICAL 


as never before —- witness homes in 
which the radio is not turned off from 
morning to bed time. The present book 
is a worthy companion of, and in a sense 
a supplement to, the two earlier books 
published by the same company: Ogden 
and Richard’s The Meaning of Meaning 
(revised 1936) and Stuart Chase’s The 
Tyranny of Words (1938). —W.L.C. 


An Aid for Latin Two Years. By Sister 
Elizabeth Joseph Byrnes, A.B., C.S.J. 
Ninth Edition. Syracuse, New York, 
1942. Address the author at 208 
Schuyler St., Syracuse, N. Y. Pp. 150. 
This compact little paper-backed book 

is quite obviously the fruit of years of 

successful Latin. 

It contains outline summaries and dia- 

grams of forms and syntax, model sen 

tences, lists of prefixes and_ suffixes, 
exercises and tests, sentences for Latin 
composition, concise information on Ro- 


teaching of secondary 


man civilization, notes on Caesar, lists 
of Latin Latin abbreviations. 
phrases, and proverbs, passages for sight 


idioms, 


translation, regents’ examinations from 
1933 to 1941, the New York State 


revised Latin word list, an English-Latin 
vocabulary, and an index. There are 
three full-page illustrations. The hand- 
book should be a boon to inexperienced 
teachers of Latin, and a useful aid to 
experienced ones. —L.B.L. 


First Year Latin Reader. By C. O. Healey. 
London, New York, Toronto: Long- 
mans-Green @6 Co., 1942. Pp. 128. 
84c. 


This is a very simple little book of 
stories in Latin, carefully graded, and 
increasing in difficulty from section to 
section. The earlier stories are of the 
“Specta dominam; spectasne dominam?”’ 
type. In them the endings are set off 
by hyphens, and there is much repetition 
of forms and constructions. Later the 
hyphens are omitted, and paragraphs 
become longer. Throughout, grammar is 
taught with the stories, in the American 
manner. Part I deals with Roman private 
life, Part II with the history of Rome, 
and Part III with the story of Ulysses 
and the Cyclops, and with the history 
of Rome again. In the back of the book 
are sentences for Latin composition, a 
grammatical appendix, vocabularies, and 
a list of proper names. There are nu- 
merous illustrations. —L.B.L. 


Latin Literature in Translation. Edited 
by Kevin Guinagh and Alfred Paul 
Dorjahn. New York: Longmans, 
Green 6 Co., 1942. Pp. xviii + 822. 
$4.00. 

From its delightful prefaces, a ‘‘sober’’ 
one labeled ‘“‘for professors only’’ and 
a “‘pleasant’’ one, “‘for students only,” 
through its 804 pages of selections, this 
book is a joy. The editors have adhered 
to the policy of ‘giving more from 
fewer authors.” As result, only 
twenty-eight different Latin authors are 


OUTLOOK 6l- 


included; but from their works there 
are presented whole books, whole plays, 
whole orations. Among the translators 
the modern classicist will find many of 
his own acquaintance, in addition to the 
two editors. Professor W. A. Oldfather, 
for instance, has contributed the Ade!phi 
of Terence, “translated, and in part para- 
phrased, into an American Middlewestern 
vernacular largely as an experiment.” 
Other translations are by Longfellow, : 
Milton, Dryden, Byron, Thomas Parnell, 
John Quincy Adams, Christopher Mar- 
lowe, etc. There are biographies of 
authors, a clear map, a _ glossary, and 
bibliographies. In the latter, ““ODGR,”’ 
which Soviet at first 
glance, turns out to be the “Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome” 


looks slightly 


series. [The pages 
of the book are long and narrow — a 
format highly suitable for the verse 
selections. “The book is necessarily heavy, 
physically; but we are used to ‘“‘omnibus”’ 
books these days. It will make an ex- 
cellent textbook for classes in 
Roman literature in translation, and a 
worth-while addition to the library of 
any cultured individual. —L.B.L. 


college 


: Notes And Notices 


News Letter No. 23 of the Com- 
mittee on the Present Status of Classical 
Education of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South appeared on 
December 28, 1941. It contains a round 
table discussion on the subject “Latin in 
Our National Emergency,’’ by Professor 
W. J. Battle, of the University of Texas: 
Professor W. E. Gwatkin, Jr., of the 
University of Missouri; Miss Irene V. 
Crabb, of the Evanston Township (lIlli- 
nois) High School; Professor Lillian Gay 
Berry, of the University of Indiana: and 
Professor James E. Dunlap, of the Uni- 
The Editor of the 
News Letter its Professor Dorrance S. 
White, of the University of Iowa. 

Dr. Mars M: Westington of Hanover 
College reports that in recent years the 
enrollment in classics in his institution 
has shown a cohsistent increase, until it 
now stands at 300% of what it was four 
years ago. Of special interest to classicists 
is the fact that the number of students 
who are taking the formal Greek and 
Latin language courses greatly exceeds the 
combined enrollment of the popular 
“Civilization” and ‘‘Derivatives’’ courses. 
In the face of a nation-wide decline in 
college registration, the vigorous growth 
of the classics at Hanover appears all the 
more striking. 


versity of Michigan. 


Teachers of Latin would find much of 
interest in the article, ““To ‘Sell’ or Not 
to ‘Sell,’’ by Professor A. M. Withers, 
of Concord State Teachers College, West 
Virginia, which appeared in The French 
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Review xv (December, 1941), 122-126. 

Fordham University is embarking upon 
an ambitious and significant undertaking 
— the preparation of a Prosopographia 
Christiana, or biographical dictionary of 
Christians and persons intimately asso- 
ciated with Christianity, based exclusively 
on primary sources, from the beginnings 
of Christianity to the year 700. The 
model in all respects, mutatis mutandis, 
is to be the Prosopographia Imperit 
Roman. Several distinguished scholars 
are already engaged in preliminary work 
for the great project. Persons interested 
in the plan are invited to address com- 
ments or questions to Prosopographia 
Christiana, 
York City. 

On March 26, 27, and 28, 1942, 
Fordham University will present in Col- 
lins Auditorium the Eumenides_ of 
Aeschylus, in Greek. The cast will in- 
clude several students who appeared in 
the excellent performance of the Oedipus 
Rex of Sophocles last year. The director 
of the play is Rev. William F. Lynch, 
S.J. The hour of each performance will 
be 8:30 P.M. 


vw vw 


MATERIALS 


Mr. Ernest Nash, a photographer who 
left Rome just before the outbreak of 
war, has an unusually fine collection of 
photographs of interest to the teacher 
of the classics. Many of his plates show 
very recently excavated structures, in 
Rome and elsewhere in Italy. Prices 
are from a dollar upwards. Mr. Nash 
may be addressed at 11 West 42nd St., 
Room 214, New York City. 

Professor L. R. Lind, of the University 
of Kansas, has prepared a most interesting 
and timely issue of the University of 
Kansas Newsletter, in the form of an 
eight-page booklet entitled ‘“The Human- 
ities and National Defense."’ A few copies 
of the booklet are available for distribu- 


Fordham University, New 


tion. They will be sent to the first 
teachers who ask for them. Please address 
Professor Lind at 204 Fraser Hall, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, and 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
vw 

JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE 

President B. L. Ullman announces the 
appointment of a special Committee on 
The com- 
mittee consists of Dorothy Park Latta, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
(Chairman); Mrs. Marian C. Butler, 
High School, Waco, Texas; Stewart I. 
Gay, High School, Monticello, New York; 
Hoyt Hurst, Wm. A. Wirt High School, 
Gary, Indiana; and Estella Kyne, High 


the Junior Classical League. 


School, Wenatchee, Washington. 


Amevican Classical 
League 
Service Bureau 


‘DOROTHY ‘PARK LATTA, Divector 


Tes 


The American Classical League Service 
Bureau has the following material for 
sale. Please order by number. 


CAESAR 
Mimeogcaphs 
39. How Can We Vary the Caesar 
* Work so that It May not Become 
Monotonous? 10c. 
75. Characteristics of Caesar as Seen 
in His Commentaries. 10c. 
79. Articles Dealing with Caesar: a 
Short Bibliography. 10c. 

100. A Debate: ‘Resolved, that Caesar's 
Methods Were Justified by His 
Ultimate Aims.’ 10c. 

102. Suggestions for a Caesar Model 
Exhibit. 10c. 

132. Caesar's Rules of Strategy. 5c. 

141. ILlustrations of the Problem Method 
for Review Work in a Caesar Class. 
10c. 

176. Characteristics of the Gauls. 10c. 

217. Advice to an Inexperienced Teacher 
of Caesar. 10c. 

227. Practical Suggestions tor the Caesar 
teacher. 10c. 

229 Fifteen Anecdotes about Caesar. 10c. 
395. A List of Pictures for the Teacher 
of Caesar and Cicero. 10c. 

408. Comprehension as an Aid to the 
Translation of Caesar. 5c. 

461. Radio Broadcast of Caesar's Battle 
against the Nervii. 10c. 

467. A Completion Test on the Content 
of Class Reading of Caesar, Book 

468. Special Topics for the Caesar Class, 
Based on T. Rice Holmes’ Caesar’s 
Conquest of Gaul. 10c. 

500. Suggestions for a Latin Program 
for the Ides of March. 5c. 

523. A Suggestion for Anticipating 
Caesar: to be Presented to Pupils 
of the Eighth and Ninth Grades. 


10c. 

543. Who’s Who in the Gallic War. 
10c. 

556. The English Pronunciation of 


Latin Proper Names in Caesar's 
Gallic War. 10c. 

558. A List of Sixteen Successful Pro- 
jects for the Caesar Class. 5c. 

562. Questions Designed to Test the Pu- 
pil’s Knowledge of the Background 
of Caesar's Gallic Wars. 10c. 

571. Raising Caesar form the Dead. 10c. 

572. An Adventure in Caesar. A Device 
for the Caesar Class. 5c. 

573. The Social Studies Content of 
Caesar's Gallic War. 10c. 


Supplements 
5. Stories about Caesar: Translations 
Taken from Classical Authors. 10c. 

17. Sight Passages from Caesar. 10c. 

18. More Sight Passages from Caesar. 
10c. 

32. A New Caesar May Be Born unto 
Them: Suetonius as a Basis For 
Visualizing the Man Caesar. 10c. 

33. Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10c. 

Plays 
The Service Bureau has several plays 
based on Caesar, both in English and in 
Latin. These are listed on the Latin Play 
List and the English Play List, which 
may be obtained by writing for them. 
The Latin plays are of great use for 
motivation material in the classroom, 
where they may be informaily read and 
acted out. 
PICTURES 
Set II, 3c. each. 
1. The Forum Toward the Capitoline 
—-a Restoration. 
2. The Curia and the Basilica Aemilia 
in the Roman Forum. 

4. The Roman Forum Restored — 
View Toward the West. 

6. The Roman Forum Restored — 
View Toward the East and South. 

7. Looking Toward the Rostra in 
Earlier Days. 

30. The Temple of Divus Julius 
Caesar in the Forum Restored. 

51. Ruins of a Roman Barrack in One 
of the Military Camps in Britain. 

Set IV, 3c. each. 

20. Bust of Caesar. 

23. Soldiers Cutting Grain. 

24. A Roman Ship. 

25. Head of a Gaul. 

26. The Dying Gaul. 

27. The Gauls Attack Cicero’s Camp. 

28. The Fortifications around Alesia. 

29. Vercingetorix. 

30. Vercingetorix Surrenders to Caesar. 

31. Caesar at the Rubicon. 

32. ‘“‘Et Tu, Brute’’ (Caesar is Mur- 
dered in the Senate). 

33. The Death of Caesar. 

37. Head of Mark Antony. 

45. Julius Caesar (profile view) . 

46. Julius Caesar (at the prime of 
life) . 

THE IDES OF MARCH 
231. Exitium Caesaris (ex libris Plu- 
tarchi). A Latin play. 10c. 
500. Suggestions for a Latin Program 
for the Ides of March. 5c. 
567. Julius Caesar. An amusing ‘‘musi- 
cal comedy’’ in 3 scenes. 10c. 
581. Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday of 
Rome, April 21. 10c. 


EASTER 
252. Parts of a Liturgical Play in Latin 


from the Tenth Century. 10c. 
426. An Easter Pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux accompanied by reading 
of Scriptures in Latin. 10c. 
582. An Easter Program. 5c. 


